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ONIS’S MEMOiR.* 

Don Luis de Onis is too practised 
a diplomatist, gpd too accomplished 
acourtier, to permit his real motives 
or sincere opinions to be seen or 
conjectured. What particular in- 
terest was consulted, or what indi- 
vidual great man flattered by this 
publication, it is impossible for us to 
ascertain; that the real sentiments 
of the writer are here displayed, 
there is no reason to suppose, and 
it would be uncharitable to infer, 
that there was any special malice 
towards this country, in the deter- 
mination to put forth the Memoir, 
gross and scandalous a libel as it is. 

The gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for the translation sug- 
gests, that to justify himself for 
consenting to relinquish Florida, it 
was necessary for Don Luis to mag- 
nify the power of the United States, 
and at the same time, to avoid the 
imputation of undue partiality to- 
wards this country, by blackening 
our national character with the vilest 
slander. 


There is some reason in the con- 
jecture, and we have thus a solution 
of the wonder, that any man could 
seem so ignorant of matters that he 
had so good an opportunity of un- 
dota could, after ten 
years of residence here, in the con- 
stant interchange of the courtesies 
of social life, suddenly contradict 
all his former show of friendship and 
gratitude towards our community, 
by attaching his name to calumnies 
as wicked as they are weak. Such 





* « Memoir upon the negotiations be- 
tween Spain and the United States of 
America, which led to the treaty uf 1819. 
With a statistical notice of that country. 
Accompanied with an appendix, con- 
taining important documents for the bet- 
ter illustration of the subject. By D. 
Luis de Onis, late minister plenipoten- 
tiary near that Republic, and present 
embassador from H. M. at the court o! 
Naples. Madrid, 1820. From the press 
of D M. de Burgos. Translated from 
the Spanish, with notes, by Tobias Wat- 
kins. Baltimore, published by Fielding 
Lucas, junr, 1821,” 


are the necessities of a courtier’s 
life—conscience, truth, all the best 
feelings and noblest faculties must 
be sacrificed, to propitiate the sinile 
of a despot, or a despot’s favourite. 

Don Luis begins with a sketch of 
the situation of Spain in 1809, “rous- 
ed to enthusiasm against the French 
armies,” when “all Eurepe saw 
with amazement her enterprise and 
her efforts,” &c. 

‘“* The United States,” he says, ‘* with- 
out the necessity of engaging in the vi- 
cissitudes and affairs of Lurope,and sepa- 
rated from it by an immense ocean, bad 
it in their power to pursue a course of 
conduct, by which their real interests 
might be made to conform to the princi- 
ples of justice, humanity and honour. 
This consideration, and the desire of se- 
curing peace and a good understanding 
between these States and Spain, and of 
settling, in good faith and sincerity, all 
the points in dispute between the two 
governments, upon the subject of limits, 
and claims for damages and injuries al- 
ready recognized, governed the Central 
Junta as to the object of my mission; 
which likewise embraced all that might 
be necessary to maintain and preserve 
the Spanish possessions in the New 
W orld united to the mother country, and 
to watch over the adventurers and in- 
cendiaries who might attempt to pass 
from the United States with a view to 
excite commotions in them.” 

He proceeds to mention his re- 
ception at Washington, where 

*“*It was promptly announced to me, 
that the American Government,although 
it applauded the efforts of the Spaniards 
in their glorious struggle, and desired to 
maintain with them a good understand- 
ing and perfect harmony, could not re- 
ceive or recognize any minister from the 
provisional governments of Spain, be- 
cause the crown was in dispute, and the 
nation divided into two adverse parties; 
and that until the termination of that 
struggle, the United States would re- 
main neutral, or as simple spectators, 
without taking any part in favour of one 
orthe other. The Cabinet of Washing- 
ton continued steadfast in the plan which 
it had prescribed to itself, and would 
neither agree to recognize me, nor en- 
ter into any official communication with 
me, until the prospect which had flattered 
ils hopes was completely eo by 
the dethronement and ruin of Napoleon, 





| and the restoration of Ferdinand VII. to 








the throne of his august predecessors; so 
that the diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Spain were interrupt- 
ed, from the commencement of our glo- 
rious revolution to the end of December 
1815; at which time, after having sur- 
mounted some trifling obstacles still 
thrown in the way, on the part of the 
American government, 1 was received 
and recognized by it, in virtue of new 
credentials, signed by his majesty. 

During this longinterval,it seems, 
he had been by no means idle; for,be- 
sides collecting the materials for this 
precious display ofknowledge,he had 
by superior sagacity, discovered and 
thwarted all the expeditions fitted 
out in this country, to aid the re- 
volted colonies of South America. 
He inveighs strenuously against the 
Anglo-Americans, as he does us the 
honour to designate us, for our “ pre- 
sumptuous pride” in anticipating a 
time when a considerable portion of 
Spanish America was to fall into 
our power, and for the conspiracies 
formed among us against the Span- 
ish interests. 

He, of course, magnifies the de- 
gree and importance of the assis- 
tance furnished to the insurgents 
from the United States, and blazons 
his own merit and success in the 
royal cause. So far he is quite ex- 
cuseable,as well asin his complaints 
of the occupation of Baton-Rouge 
in 1810, and Mobile in 1812, &c.— 
These are matters that have been 
abundantly discussed, but the Don 
was a diplomatist, and, therefore, 
was not to be convinced. All blind- 
ness that could possibly be caused 
by national prejudice, we could 
easily forgive him, and make allow- 
ances for the necessity of disclaim- 
ing any approbation of our republi- 
can institutions. But not even the 
embassy to Naples, with which it 
seems # has been rewarded, could 
have furnished temptation to sway 
an honourable bar so far as to in- 


duce the contemptitle falsifying 
which we find in his Memoir, re- 
specting the manners and morals of 
private life in this country. 

“He received,” he says, “the 
mest polite and respectful attention, 
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as well from the authorities of the 
Republic, as from all its citizens.” 
He might have added, that he be- 
came almost a denizen of our coun- 
try; mingling in society apparently 
with the utmost enjoyment. 

The following extracts will show 
the manner in which he speaks of a 
pear. among whom he lived so 

ong and so happily: 

“In the two Carolinas, the population 
increases very little, and one third of it, 
as well as in Virginia and Maryland, 
is composed of negroes and mulattoes, 
nearly all slaves. The whites appear 
rather to diminish than to increase in 
these states;* which must be attributed 
to their use of strong drinks, and to a 
life of voluptuous excesses. Despising 
matrimony, they commonly unite them- 
selves with the negresses and mulat- 
tresses. They are but little inclined to 
labour, presumptuous, vindictive, and 
cruel to their slaves. The inhabitaats 
of the states of the north are more labo- 
rious, and less corrupt. Those of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Georgia, are poor; and, with the excep- 
tion of Delaware, they all resemble the 
savages, or aboriginal Indiaos, very 
much, in their customs, and mode of liv- 
ing. ‘They are much addicted to the 
chase, and make their excursions like 
the Indians, generally on borseback,and 
with a musket. Of late years they have 
been constantly emigrating, principally 
to the territories of Louisiana, and others 
usurped from Spain in the Floridas, pro- 
vince sof Tehas,and New Mexico, as well 
as tu those which,under various pretexts, 
the goverument has successively seized 
upon from the Indians.” 

‘The Americans have but little no- 
tion of agriculture, and display neither 
care nor discernment in their attention 
to it. In the states of the north, they 
copy the English in the division of their 
grounds into ficlds, and in the common 
order and method of their labours. And 
although they do this from the mere force 
of habit, and without profiting by the ad- 
vancement of reason apd experience, 
yet they have greatly the advantage over 
the farmers of the other states. Their 
lands are divided into lots, or granges, of 
sinall extent, proportioned to the work 
ofeach labourer. in the states of the 
south, the lots, or plantations as they are 
called, are too extensive; the farmer 





* The white population of the States 
of North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Maryland amounted in ‘800, to 1, 
274,891, and in 1810, to 1,381,257; mak- 
ing an increase in the ten years of 106, 
366, which, when it is considered that 
these states are indebted but little to 
emigration for their population, will suf- 
ficiently establish the reverse of Don 
Luis’ proposition. —Transiator. 





scarcely cultivates any part of tue 
ground which he owns, and does not 
make from his plantation the half of what 
it ought to produce. He pursues a simi- 
lar method to that of the Spanish, Eng- 
lish and French planters in their respec 


-tive colonies of this hemisphere; and as 


the produce which they cultivate is pre- 
cious, they prefer their peculiar mode to 
that of the states of the north, which 
they consider as more expensive and la- 
borious; and what they lose inthe quanti» 
ty of their produce is made up inits value. 
They are contented therefore with this 
produce; and given up to dissipation and 
voluptuousness, they trust the labour to 
their slaves. In the eastern, or middle 
states, the method of cultivation is not 
better than in those of the south; and in 
general the practice of agriculture is 
very imperfect. 

**It is remarkable too, that notwith- 
standing the country is so abundantly 
supplied with water, no advantage is 
taken of it for irrigation: there are nei- 
ther canals nor dykes to make the rivers 
useful, and even in their vicinities, the 
fields are parched and the crops lost du- 
ring the excessive heats, unless a sea- 
sonable rain comes to remedy the evil. 
To this capital defect may be added 
another equally great: the American 
farmer scarcely knows any thing of the 
utility of manure; he makes but little use 
of it, and is ignorant how to vary it, or 
accommodate it to the quality and cir- 
cumstances of the ground. Hence it is, 
in part, that he prefers the clearing up 
of new lands, to the amelioration of those 
which, because they are not manured, 
he regards as worn out or sterile Thus 
he is contioually changing his abode, 
and abandoning one piece of land, for 
another which appears to be better,with 
out employing on any, with perseve- 
rance, those means and labours,which its 
quality demands, that it may answer his 
expectations.” 

‘**'To have a proper idea of the pro- 
gress and present siate of agriculture in 
the territory of this Republic. it is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind, that the Ameri- 
cans have a passion for frequently aban- 
doning one piece of land for another, 
and for always preferring new to old 
lands. Notwithstanding this, there were 
scarcely forty millions of acres under 
cultivation in the whole United States, in 
the year 1305; fifteen millions of these 
were in grain fields and gardens; ten 
millions in meadows and pastures; and 
the rest in fallow. Mr. Beaujour, five 
years afterwards, calculated them at fifty 
millions at most; and [ do not believe 
that they exceed seventy at the present 
moment, for the calculation of Beaujour, 
as the Americans themselves acknow- 
ledged, was very much exaggerated. 

“* The smallest product of an acre of 
ground (the acre contains about 7000 
Spanish feet) in the United States, is 
valued at four dollars; but the acre is 





geueially purchased at five or six dol- 
lars. Deducting from this product two- 
thirds, for the expense of cultivation and 
harvest, it follows that the nett produce 
is 166 1-2 or 233 cents per acre, which 
in our money is equal te 32 reals vellon 
and maravedises, or 45 rs. vn. & m. By 
this calculation, it appears that the land 
in the United States produces more than 
a fifth of its value; and this flattering il- 
lusion™ it is,that has induced so many peo- 
ple to emigrate fromurope with the 
view of purchasing ld@ds in the United 
States; but experience has convinced 
them of the deception; for ebesides the 
expenses of transportation, and the in- 
conveniences always attendant upon 
new and remote establishments, the la- 
bour is immensely arduous, and wages 
very high. Instead of the large fortunes 
which they expected, and which at first 
were really made, the adventurers and 
settlers who have latterly gone from Eu- 
rope to America, have generally found 
nothing but misery or death. Whenat 
the conclusion of the war in Europe, an 
enthusiasm for emigrating to America 
was excited, ships successively sailed for 
the United States, loaded with miserable 
wretches, principally from Switzerland, 
Holland, and Germany: tlese unhappy 
beings were obliged to sell or bind them- 
selves for acertain number of years, to 
pay the cost of their transportation and 
maintainance, and finding purchasers 
with difficulty, they at last become dis- 
contented and groan with repentance, 
at having abandoned their own coun- 
try.7”" 





* He demonstrates the result by bis 
own calculation,and cails it i/lusion! T. 

+ This is, indeed, enough to deter 
the most oppressed and wretched of the 
natives of Europe, from seeking an ame- 
lioration of their condition in the new 
worid! But, fortunately for those of 
every country who groan under tne des- 
potism of legitimate tyrants, Don Luis 
de Onis here speaks as a diplomatist, not 
as an historian. ‘The fact is. that not 
three instances have occurred, for the 
last thirty years, of an emigrant to this 
country having repented, at abandoning 
his native soil—more particularly among 
those from the three countries mention- 
ed, who are, for the most part mechan- 
ics or farmers, and who are certain of 
obtaining immediate employment, and 
of becoming in a short time independent 
and respectable. It frequently happens, 
indeed, that the dreams of lazy vaga- 
bonds, who come to this country with the 
expectation of being maintained in their 
idleness, and of enjoying the blessings of 
our free institutions without contribu- 
tiog to their support, are not verified; 
but the honest, industrious emigrant, 
who knows how to value the gifts of na- 
ture, and to discriminate between po- 
litical systems, never fails to find all his 





hopes and wishes, as far as they depend 
upon human exertions, gratified.—T 
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«¢ The bank of the United States, which 
was created two years ago as a national 
establishment, under the direction of the 
government, is that which is most in dis- 
credit, and, at the last session of Con- 
gress, memorials were presented from 
various states of the Union, petitioning 
for its abolition on account of the scan- 
dalous frauds and robbery of the public, 
committed by its directors and officers. 
The reasons alledged against this bank 
were but too weighty, and the proofs but 
too evident; but as the executive power 
had a decided interest in supporting it, 
for the sake of using its funds in their 
necessities, nothing was decreed against 
it, except to place it under the immedi- 
ate inspection of the treasury depart- 
ment, and by this means at the absolute 
disposal of the executive power." Thus, 
then, without sufficient funds to pursue 
their mercantile speculations, and with- 
out credit either in or out of the country, 
the Anglo-American merchants know 
not what to do, and commerce is as 
it were paralized at every point of the 
Union. The English have endeavoured 
to draw off their balances in specie, and 
other nations will give no credit to men 
who thus abuse public faith. It has been 
heretofore every where said, that a Jew 
could cheat the most circumspect and 
sagacious; but experience has long since 
established it as a positive maxim, that 
an Anglo-American will completely 
overreach the most astute and cunning 
Jew. These people not only manage to 
impose upon, and to sacrifice strangers, 
but they are continually destroying each 
otber, by horrible frauds and impositions 
in their transactions and dealings. 

* It is astonishing, ina country soad- 
vantageously situated for commerce, 
where they have no imposts or taxes to 


* The act to incorporate the sub- 
scribers to the bank of the United States, 
was passed in April, 1816. It was es- 
tablished with a capital of 35 millions of 
dellars, one-fifth part of which only was 
subscribed by the United States: its af- 
fairs are governed by twenty-five direc- 
tors, five of whom only,who must be stock- 
ho'ders, are appointed by the president 
of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate. The 
officer at the head of the treasury de- 
partment, has a right to demand a week- 
ly statement of the concerns of the bank, 
but has no authority whatever to recu- 
late its proceedings, nor to dispose of its 
funds. Don Onis was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the nature of our govern- 
ment, and the limited powers of our exe- 
cutive, to know that he was stating what 
was not true, with regard to the funds 
of the bank of the United States. He 
knew that neither the secretary of the 
treasury, nor the president, could have 
the absolute disposal of any funds, unless 
by the authority of the people of the 
United States. T. 








pay, where every species of industry is 
entirely free, and where far from having 
suffered calamities by the war, or other 
disastrous events, as in Europe, they 
acquired such large fortunes, and en- 
joyed so much prosperity during the un- 
fortunate contest among the European 
nations, that the people should be found 
plunged in wretchedness, and the com- 
mercial houses almost all either bank- 
rupt or tottering 

“* Such is the present state of the An- 
glo Americans; and it is easy to perceive 
and trace the causes which have led to 
this rapid and ominous decay. I con- 
sider as the first, or as the most destruc- 
live, of these causes, the great abuse 
which they made of the many advantages 
and chances, which circumstances af- 
forded them, from the period of the 
French revolution to the general peace 
in Europe. Their avarice and ambition 
were evinced from that time with a por- 
tentous excess; they absorbed every 
thing; they gave an extent to their com- 
merce which they were not capable of 
filling up: the foundations that supported 
it were fragile and precarious; the mo- 
ment of need arrived, and their com- 
merce was ruined. The period of suc- 
cess, prosperity and splendour, which 
they enjoyed, fascinated their imagina- 
tion, and excited their vanity; and an 
excessive luxury extended itself over 
the whole Union, and over all classes of 
the people. This luxury embraced both 
sexes, from the artizan and simple day la- 
bourer, to the richest merchant and most 
influential gentleman: it reigned in the 
large cities, in the towns, in the villages, 
and in the country to the same extreme, 
and confounded all classes, for all dress- 
ed in clothes alike costly and fashiona- 
ble. Inthe furaiture and decorations 
of the houses, the same magnificence and 
ostentation prevailed. It is true, that in 
their meals, the Anglo-Americans are 
neither very delicate nor very profuse, 
when they have no guests: potatves and 
cold salt meat, with a little butter, is the 
daily sustenance of the wealthiest persons; 
but a rivalship in luxury predominates 
at their entertainments, tea parties, or 
balls, in their coaches, horses, equipages, 
servants, and in every thing that tends 
to support a brilliant and splendid exte- 
rior. There are other articles of luxury, 
which they have converted throughout 
the country, into articles of the first ne- 
cessity; such, for example, are the wines 
of Madeira, Oporto, Sherry, the Cana- 
ries and France, French brandy, coffee, 
tea, sugar, and butter; (though the last 
is the product of the country,) for there 
is scarcely an individual in the United 
States who does not every day take cof- 
fee with milk, bread and butter, and the 
same thing at night, with the same ac- 
companiments.” 

‘* When the English, during the late 
war, entered the Chesapeak Bay, and 
prepared to ascend the Potomack,for the 
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purpose of falling upon Washington, 
president Madison was in that capital, 
and not knowing what to do, precipitate- 
ly mounted his horse,and fled to Virginia, 
leaving no orders whatever to repel the 
enemy. The English entered, without 
the slightest opposition. into the capital 
of these states; and having burned vari- 
ous public buildings,directed their march 
towards the city of Baltimore. The ter- 
ror and dismay had operated as far as 
Philadelphia, which is 120 miles distant 
from that city, and measures were al- 
ready taken there to capitulate with the 
enemy, should they present themselves, 
But the English lost their best general, 
Ross, before Baltimore, retired in con- 
siderable perturbation, and returned to 
their ships after a slight skirmish. A 
dexterous enemy might have succeeded 
in this enterprise, laid the whole coun~ 
try under contribution from Washington 
to Philadelphia, and made good their re- 
treat at will; for every thing was at the 
time in confusion, and there was nota 
single corps capable of resisting veteran 
troops.” 


‘““The people do not appear capable 
of raising themselves to that colossal 
greatness to which they aspire, nor to 
any solid and lasting glory. A com- 
pound of individuals of various nations, 
they have no true national character, 
and devoted to commerce and specula- 
tion, interest is their idol. They car- 
ried with them to the deserts of North 
America, the corruption and the vices of 
the most degenerate people in Europe; 
and this corruption and these vices have 
met with no barriers in a country where 
all are free, and where luxury and an 
insatiable thirst of gold are the pre- 
dominant passions: extreme egotism, 
avarice, and other sordid passions, dis- 
tinguish thecharacter of the Americans.* 
Their manners, in general, resemble 
those of the English, though they are al- 
ways accompanied with a certain rusti- 
city, and a provoking arrogance that 
particularize them. The inhabitants of 
the United States are descended for the 





* It was to be expected, after the 
‘glorious and admirable’ view, which 
this extraordinary writer had just given 
of the present state and future prospects 
of the people of the United States, that 
he would turn the canvass, and exhibit 
the reverse of the picture. Such is the 
plan of his Memoir, from beginning to 
end; and such a plan was essential to the 
attainment of the object for which he 
wrote it. It was necessary to give all 
due weight to the power and resources 
of the United States, in order to show 
the little prospect there was of his being 
able to bully them into a mere advan- 
tareous treaty, and it was equally ne- 
cessary toexpress his contetmpt for the 
people, in order to prove that he was not 
influenced by fear ur respect, to yield to 
all their demands, T 
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most part from English famuities,* and 
althuugh a multitude of individuals from 
other nations are incorporated in their 
population, the anglomania is always 
prevalent. The institutions of the coun- 
iry, copied chiefly from these of Eng- 
land: the same laws for the administra- 
tion of justice in civil and criminal cases; 
the same language, the same enthusiasm 
for commerce, and the same spirit of 
domination and pride, render the two 
people very similar. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can looks upon every nation with disdain 
or contempt, admiring the English only 
and making it a glory to draw his origin 
from her.t But their situation at the 
head of the New World, without rivals 
to impede or restrain their march; an 
immense and varied surface or territory; 
their rapid and astonishing progress in 
population, the arts and industry; the 
brilliant series of their prosperity, the 
powerful success of their arms in the 
late war against Great Britain, and the 
respect which they fancy they have in- 
spired in the principal powers of Europe, 
have raised their vanity toan extreme, 
of which it is scarcely possible to form 
an idea. They consider themselves su- 
perior to the rest of mankind, and look 
upou their Republic as the only estab- 
lishment upon earth, founded upon a 
grand and solid basis. embellished by 
wisdom, and destined one day to become 
the most sublime colossus of human 
power, and the wonder of the universe. 
It is not only in the mouths of entiusi- 
demagogues, who seek to in- 
flame the imaginations of the mob with 
seductive and exalied ideas, that this 
language is heard; tt resounds from eve- 
ry side. The works of all the Anglo- 
American writers, are strewed with these 
haughty sentiments, these brilliant pre- 
dicuons, suggested by an overweaning 
vanity. Their public monuments attest 
the excess of this pride and ostentatious 
contidence. The House in which the 
Cougress hold their sessions,they call the 
Capitol: a lide rivulet rear it,about three 
yards wide and a fourthdeep,they denomi- 
Tiber. Many of the meanest, 
setilements, have the names of the most 


asts, Of 


pate the 


He has just before said, that the 
people of the United States brought with 
them to America the corruption and 
vices of the most degenerate nalton in 
Europe: whether he meant to give Eng- 
land this enviable pre eminence, by 
stating so iminediately afterwards, that 
they are for the part from that 
cowntry, his English Reviewers may in- 
quive.—T. ' 

+ This is better and better. How 
will the Don reconcile this character of 
the American people, cr the Anglo- 
“Americans, as he is pleased to style 
(hem, with his downright assertion, that 
they wen( to war with England, to please 
Nupoleon?—T. 


most 





celebrated cities of Greece and Rome. 
Every thing breathes extreme affectation 
and vanity in the United States, but the 
sensible nan, who examines things with 
impartiality and profound reflexion, can- 
not but foresee the ruin of these states, 
in the blind impetuosity of their ambi- 
tion, and the excess of their pride. The 
very constitution, in which they glory, 
involves the elements of their discord 
and dissolution.” 

“The Anglo-American legislation is 
the most informal, the most vague, and 
the most vicious, of which I have any 
knowledge. It consists of all the old 
farrago of the English laws, and the 
successive accumulation of acts and 
general orders of Congress: to this chaos 
is added an immense teultitnde of com- 
mentators, casuists and writers of juris- 
prudence, who open a field of infinite 
extent for the opinions and subtilities of 
the dialectician and forensick metaphy- 
sician. The judges pronounce arbitra- 
rily, and it is very common to see one 
decide for, and another against, in the 
same case, and under circumstances 
perfectly equal.” 

* Under such a legislation, imposition 
must become an art, and in fact there is 
no country in the world, where there is 
so muchofit. The lawyers convert the 
furuin into a hall of ostentatious declama- 
tion and refined sophistry: they support 
the pro and the con with equal serenity, 
and always find in the laws some text or 
other in their favour.” 

‘* Ina country where the people are 
moderate and enlighiened, and where 
the laws are simple, clear and definite, 
the institution of trial by jury is in its 
nature excellent, but it is of little use in 
the United States; for not being yet in 
that condition, the judge there has al- 
ways (oo much influence on the jury, and 
even sometimes dictates to them, how 
they should decide in the case before 
them. In criminal cases, the proceeding 
is generally conducted with great hu- 
manity, or with great indulgence; and 
the repugnance to inflict capital punish- 
ment is so great, that | have been pre- 
sent al trials of the most horrible cases, 
even for assassinations well proved, 
where the delinquent has escaped, under 
the pretext of some informality in the 
process. Jn cases of this nature, the law 
has no modification of punishment, and 
the culprit must either be acquitted or 
condemned: an informality in the pro- 
cess prevents his being condemned, and 
he is consequently acquitted. There is 
a case wellknown throughout the Union, 
of arich Jew at Norfolk having a few 

* Pastis, London, Madrid, and even 
Rome itself, were in their origin perhaps 
as inconsiderable and mean, as the new 
villages in our country that bear high 
sounding names. It is not the name that 
makes the city important or ridiculous. 








years ago publicly assassinated an hon- 
ourable merchant of that city, and being 
permitted to go at large, on the very spot 
where the assassination was committed, 
saved from the gallows by this means, 
With regard to civil cases, the passions 
meet in conflict as every where else, and 
intrigue exercises all its power. In 
suits instituted by foreigners against 
Anglo-American citizens, the juries very 
seldom decide against their countrymen, 
for patriotism wiil not always suffer them 
to fulfil the strict duties of equity, par- 
ticularly where it opposes the predomi- 
nant policy, which is to let no money go 
out of the country. The laws furnish 
subterfuges to elude the most clear and 
tenable actions, and the judges general- 
ly lean tothe interest of the country, 
even when they are conscious it wants 
both reason and justice.” 

All this is mixed with a long rig- 
marole about the exorbitant ambi- 
tion, and increasing physical force 
of the United States, and very con- 
sistently with predictions of anar- 
chy, ruin, dissolution of the Union, 
the usurpation of regal power by 
the president, and a thousand other 
evils that Don Luis sees in prospect, 
all equally probable, and as com- 
patible with each other, as they are 
with the growing strength, and de- 
veloping resources, that he is at so 
i pains to point out. 


LECTURES ON POETRY. 
BY T. CAMPBELL. 
[From the New Monthly Mag. for July.] 
Lecture III. 
GREEK POETRY. 

It is impossible to trace the ma- 
jestic stream of Greek poetry to its 
earliest fountains. ‘That Greece 
had strains anterior to the Iliad and 
Odyssey, is evident from the nature 
of poetical composition,* as well as 
from the woiks of Homer. Greek 
poetry could not have dispensed 
with the usual progressiveness of 
human art, or have sprung up at 
once to the full effulgence of epic 
excellence, like a tropical sunrise 
unpreceded by a dawn. Accord- 
ingly we find Homer, as we might 
expect, alluding to the heroic song- 
sters of a former en, and de- 
scribing their condition with that 
air of probability which distinguish- 
es all his pictures of human man- 
ners. He speaks apparently with 
the full breast of a poet whose am- 
bition had been fired and fostered 








* Nec dubitari debet quin fuerint ante 
Homerum poetw.—C cero, Brut. 1. cap. 
18. 
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by having seen prescriptive honours 
attached to the poetical art. De- 
liberate and circumstantial, he seems 
assured of commanding deep atten- 
tion and implicit belief: and though 
he is too simple, and too proudly 
embarked in his subject, to advert 
either to himself or his hearers, yet 
whenever he names the poets of 
heroic ages, he throws a glory over 
their memory, an air of magic over 
their influence, and attaches a sa 
cred importance to their vocation. 
The value which he attributes to 
oetical inspiration is intrinsic, and 
independent of ail other gifts and 
accomplishments. The characters 
of bard and prophet, so often iden- 
tified among a rude people, are 
completely separated by him. He 
neither attributes the power of song 
to any of his seers, nor that of pre 
science to any of his poets; nor do 
the latter ever aff»ct to be orators, 
highly as the gift of eloquence is 
described to have been held in the 
Homeric times; but, holding a dig 
nified reserve among the loquacious 
Greeks, they are the only personages 
who never trouble us with orations.* 
It is true, that in pretensions to 
heavenly inspiration, his poets are 
not even behind his priests; and we 
have a proof of vanity being a very 
old poetical infirmity, in finding 
that Thamyris, the oldest of the 
tribe, was struck blind for self-con 
ceit. In all this, however, Homer 
paints the bardic character as an- 
cient and honourable, and his veri- 
similitude has been seldom called 
in question. Simple, too, as the 
art of poetry must have still been, 
he makes Phemius boast of it as a 
power “of manifold argument;” 
and we may suppose Homer to have 
found it possessing at least some 
variety of character, from the di- 
versity of occasions to which he 
describes it as already applied. 
Song was alike the soul of the joy- 
ous feast and of the solemn sacri- 
fice. It accompanied the nuptial 
dance, and was heard in lamenta- 
tions over the warrior’s bier. The 
strains of Demodochus, in the Odys- 
sey, exhibit a wide opposition of 
gaiety and pathos. At one time 
they describe the merriment of the 
gods at the detection of Mars’ gal- 





* Only one of his poets (Phemius) 
speaks, in the whole course of the Odys- 
sey, but once, and that once in order to 
save his life.—Opyss. xxii. 345. 


lantry with Venus; at another time, 
they melt the heart of Ulysses with 
the “tale of Troy,” till the hero 
wept, says Homer, in one of his 
most beautiful and prolonged simi 
les, “as a woman weeps over the 
husband of her love, who has fallen 
in batile, on whom she gazes as he 
pauts and dies, till the enemy, smiting 
her shoulders with a spear, com- 
mands her far away into captivity 
and bo dage.’’* 

The hospitality of a Greek palace 
is never described by Homer with- 
out the presence of a bard, to height- 
en its festivity. I know not if the 
Odyssey can be said to show the 
bard to have ever been a perma- 
nent inmate of the prince’s house, 
though when we are told of Clytem- 
nestra being left by her husband, 
at his departure for Troy, under 
the guardianship of a poet,t whom 
AKvisthus was obliged to get re 
moved to a desart island before he 
could accomplish his purposes on 
the queen, we can scarcely help 
supposing that the lady would be 
jlaced under the same roof with 
= moral preceptor. On another 
occasion, we find the bard, in the 
Odyssey, not domesticated in the 
royal mansion, but apparently a fre- 
quent guest, and brought to it from 
no great distance in the neighbour- 
hood. Phemius complains, in the 
Odyssey, of having been compelled 
by force to attend the suitors to 
the house of Penelope. Demodo- 
chus is invited to the feast of Alci- 
nous among the chieftains of the 
land. The herald takes a kindly 
guidance of his blind steps, and his 
venerable figure is described as 
placed in a silver-studded chair, 
beside the pillar on which his lyre 
is suspended. In another passage 
allusion is made to the bard being 
received as a wanderer, and to his 
being certain, at all times, of an 
hospitality which was considered as 
his due, and not.as eleemosynary. 
His profession is distinctly spoken 
of as one entitled to public support, 
like that of the physician, the archi- 
tect, and soothsayer— 





* | have abridged this exquisite pas- 
sage. 
} When we speak of a poet in Ho- 
meric times, we must always understand 
a singer; as the song, the lyre, and some 
times even the dance, accompanied puctic 
strains. Vide Odyssey, iv. 17. The 





accompanying dance there alluded to, 
was probably pantumimic. 


The prophet, and the healer of disease, 

The skilful artist, and the bard inspired 

With strains that charm his hearers— 
these we seek, 

And these, in every climate under Hea- 
ven, 

Are dearly prized. 

The active spirit of the Greeks 
appears, from the Homeric draught 
of their manners, to have been 
much addicted to travelling; and of 
all members of society the bard had 





the most agreeable motives for be- 
ing a traveller, in the security of 
his being welcomed wherever he 
went in his love of novelty and in 
his thirst of knowledge. It is to 
this circumstance that we are pro- 
bably indebted for the deepacquaint- 
ance with human nature ae man- 
ners which so much enchants us in 
the works of Homer. He must have 
been an extensive traveller, and a 
poet of the people. Had it been 
otherwise, and had he been a mere 
retainer of a prince’s court, his poe- 
try would have assumed a stiff, in- 
flated, and servile air. In that case 
we should not have enjoyed such 
endearing traits of homely descrip- 
tion, as that of the old stone bank 
on which Neleus sat before his man- 
sion, or of the feelings of Ulysses 
on discerning the smoke of his na- 
tive roof.* 





* The day of quarrelling with Ho- 
mer’s simplicity is now gone by. Butit 
is not an hundred years since what was 
called Criticism derided his simplicity.— 
It is lord Chesterfield (I think,) or some 
judge equally competent, who compares 
Achilles’ reproaches of Agamemnon to 
the language of that place where (as 
Addison says) **they sell the best fish,and 
speak the plainest English.”-—Lamotte’s 
(a French critic) observations on Homer 
are still more amusing. ** We see not,” 
he says, ** in the Iliad, either a crowd of 
staff-officers around Agamemnon, or a 
garde de corps.—Agamemnon dresses 

, himself (it was lucky that powdering and 
shaving were not yet in fashion)—and 
Achilles with his own hand cooks and 
spreads a repast for the deputies of the 
army.”"—One might have helped the 
Frenchman to better instances of what 
he calls Homer’s grosstrte, such asa 
princess royal washing and bleaching 
the family linen. Perhaps the grossest 
of all simplicities occurs at the table of 
Alcinous: the poet Demodochus at that 
table could be in no want of food, yet 
Ulysses sends him by the herald, a plate 
of fat pork, as a compiiment in return 
for the pleasure he had received from 
hearing his poetry. It was exactly as if 
a modern prince had condescended to 
honour a poet at table by inviting him to 
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The bardic profession could not 
have commenced with Homer, who 
describes it as thus distinct and po- 
pular; for, even if an individual 
could create an art, it requires a 
succession of artists to form a pro- 
fession. At the same time, whilst 
we must suppose that there were 
poems in Greece anterior to the 
lliad and Odyssey, it is impossible, 
though we may guess at their sub- 
jects, to determine what those poems 
were, and by whom they were com- 
posed. 

Homer has recorded only three 
poets—Thamyris, Phemius, and De- 
modochus, no relics of whom are 
pretended to be known; and the 
two last appear to be names of 
fancy rather than of tradition. He 
has no where mentioned either Or- 
pheus or Musveus, and his silence 
respecting them, though not a proof, 
is something like a presumption, 
against the idea of their poetical ex- 
istence having preceded his own. 
But works nominally ascribed to 
those two bards are still extant, 
and, to judge by Mons. de Sales, a 
French academician, there is stili a 
belief in the nineteenth century, 
that we possess the authentic poe- 
try of Orpheus the Argonaut, and 
of Muszeus, the son of Eumolpus 
and the Moon. Mons. de Sales, 
with a great deal more modesty 
than Stevens’ auctioneer, who sold 
heads “ warranted antediluvian,” 
carries his biographical minuteness 
only a little farther back than the 
siege of Troy. He assures us that 
Orpheus captivated the clergy of 
Egypt by his affable manners, and 
that he lost his wife in consequence 
of teasing her with assiduities when 
she ought to have been left to soli- 
tude and repose. He proves that 
Orpheus was the son of a king, be 
cause he has told us so himself in 
his Argonautics, and talks of Mu- 
siens, his poetical descendant, as 
well known by his “ fine poem” of 
Hero and Leander. Unfortunately 
this fine poem appears to have come 
into the world about 1600 years 
Jater than Mons. de Sales had ima- 
cined, and the Aryonautics is also 





drink a glass of wine. Many other gros- 

siertcs could have been picked out of 

Homer; but one instance was as good as 

twenty to a critic wlo could propose to 

accommodate Agamemnon with a valel 

de chambre, or Achilles with a maitre 
*hotel. 





a comparatively modern poem, ma- 
king mention of countries with 
which the Argonauts had probably 
the same acquaintance as with Bo- 
tany Bay. 

Yet, though nobody but Monsieur 
de Sales believes the poems of Or- 
pheus, as we have them, to be as 
old as the golden fteece, yet men 
deserving graver notice have deem- 
ed them the refabricated relics of 
an ante-Homeric poet. Orpheus, 
as a bard and “a of mysteries, 
is frequently mentioned by the an- 
cients. Pindar calls him the father 
of poetry, and Plato quotes from 
works that were certainly current 
in his age, under the names of Or- 
pheus and Muszeus. Matthew Ges- 
ner therefore supposes that the 
Athenian Onomacritus, a contempo- 
rary of Xerxes, renovated the Or- 
phic poetry from a more ancient 
dialect, interpolating and abridging 
it, as he owns, but by no means ab- 
solutely forging it. 

Certainly, though Homer has been 
silent about him, an ante-Homeric 
Orpheus may have existed, and 
Thrace looks like the probable 
country of a primitive poet and mys- 
tagogue. For the mystic poetry of 
the ancients, according to Strabo, 
had many traces of ‘Thracian origin, 
and the Thamyris of Homer was 
from that country. The tomb of 
Orpheus was shown in Greece, and 
was honoured by the beautiful fic- 
tion, that the n'ghtingales in the 
branches aroun’ it excelled all 
others in sweetness of song. But 
there was nevertheless an evidently 
divide | opinion among the ancients 
respecting the authenticity and ex- 
treme antiquity of the Orphic works. 
Cicero imputes them to Cercops, a 
disciple of Pythagoras. Pindarion, 
as quoted by Sextus Empiricus, 
makes Onomacritus their fabricator, 
and declares it, the fixed opinion of 
his time that Greece had no ante- 
Homeric poetry. But these are 
comparatively modern sceptics — 
Cicero says that Aristotle doubted 
if such a poet as Orpheus had ever 
existed, aud the Stagyrite speaks 
doubtingly of “the so called poems of 
Orpheus and Museus.” to go to 
the fountain-head of history, Hero- 
dotus declares his belief, that ail 
the poets given out as older than 
Homer were of more recent date. 

It has been conceived, however, 


| by very sensible inquirers, that the 





name of Orpheus, though possibly 
fabulous, may still represent seme 
real poet who communicated in 
songs the holy symbols and mys- 
terious secrets of doctrines more 
pure and ancient than the theology 
of Homer—doctrines originating in 
the Asiatic ancestry of the Greeks, 
or brought less directly from Egypt, 
that may have been even dim recol- 
lections of Divine revelation. Yet 
I cannot help suspecting that the 
quantum of poetry, which could 
have come down to the age of writ- 
ten literature in Greece from such 
an ante-Homeric poet, must be at 
most only a conjectural something, 
like a mathematical point without 
definable form or magnitude. At 
whatever time the Greek mysteries 
were founded, Homer is silent re- 
specting them; but at the com- 
mencement of the republican era in 
Greece they certainly received a 
new impulse and enlargement, from 
the rise of philosophy, and Orpheus 
was the great poetical authority 
held out for mystic doctrines and 
institutions. The connexion between 
philosophy and mysticism could not, 
from the nature of the former, be 
permanent; bat, undoubtedly, there 
was a connexion between them at 
an early period in Greece. ‘The in- 
stitutions of Orpheus and Pythago- 
ras, we are told by Herodotus, were 
the same. Now, admitting that this 
circumstance arose from both (r- 
pheus and Pythagoras having drawn 
mystic doctrines in common from 
Egypt, yet it is impossible not to 
suspect that a teacher and reformer 
such as Pythagoras was, would 
blend such doctrines with philoso- 
phical conceptions of his own. St. 
Clemens says, that the Greek mys- 
teries were founded by philosophers. 
Early Philosophy at this period 
might, no doubt, conceal sublime 
principles under the veil of secr cy 
and mystic fraternities. But still 
she allied herself intimately with 
priestcraft, and externally, at least, 
with orgies and mummery, and 
where these existed, fraud could 
not be long absent. The veil of mys- 
ticism was alike favourable to a 
visionary and an innovating spirit, 
and as the metaphysics of an Argo- 
naut could not have been a perfect 
prototype of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, the name of Orpheus was 
likely to be used as a cloak for 
many new ideas. In the later pe- 
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riod of Greek literature, the name 
of Orpheus has been undoubtedly 
made an heir-loom of forgery, and 
it probably was so from the begin- 
ning. 

Great and good as Pythagoras 
was, more than one of his scholars 
is accused of having fabricated Or- 
phic poetry, and the blame being 
divided, only shows that there were 
partuers in the concern. Onoma- 
critus appears as an ofd and emi- 
nent name in the business. Gesner 
asserts, that he could not have 
forged all that he gave out to be Or- 

hic. Of his inability to forge, I 
aon of no proof, except his having 
Deen once detected in tie fact. Bur 
that he had often succeeded, in 
spite of this one detection, we are 
helped to guess by Pausanias’ fre 
quently rejecting things attributed 
to Orpheus, as the fabrications of 
Onomacritus. Of his generai mo 
desty and uprightness of character 
we are pretty well assured by Hero- 
dotus, who gives a short but pity 
account of him. He was a pricst 
anda vender of oracles, who was 
banished from Athens by Hippar- 
chus, for fraudulently preten ling to 
have found in Maszus a prophecy, 
that some of the Greek is!ands were 
to be swallowed up in the ocean. 
His banishment was probably more 
for spreading public alarm, than for 
executing literary fraud. However 
this may be, we afterwards find him 
at the court of Xerxes, spiriting up 
the Persian monarch to the i.vasion 
of Greece. The great king, it seeins, 
had scruples about the undertaking; 
but Onomacritus plied him with an- 
cient prophecies, which he made so 
favourable to the barbarians, as to 
leave no doubt in his majesty’s mind, 
that he should settle the peace of 
Europe, by seizing on the figs and 
demolishing the liberties of Athens. 
If Onomacritus then was a first or 
main re-publisher of the Orpiic 
poetry, it could scarcely have come 
through more suspicious hands, nor 
can better requisites for an exten 
sive forger be well imagined, than 
those that meet us in the character 
of this traitor, renegado, parasite, 
and salesman of old oracles. 

As to the extant Orphic poetry, it 
is, in fact, not the work of one man, 
nor of one age, and is not believe 
by the best judges to be by any 
means so old as the age of Xerxes. 
The Hymns are allowed to be the 











oldest, though even they bear some | the universe, and though they are 
marks which argue against extreme | the earliest unequivocal documents 
antiquity. No one can suppose them, | of Greek genius, yet neither is their 
as a body, to be the same with those | era exactly ascertained, nor the his- 
which Pausanias says were sung by | tory of their author known, from 
the umolpidee in the Eleusinian | his cradle tohis grave. The ancients 
mysteries; for he tells us that these | consulted oracles about his birth- 
were inconsiderable in number, and | place, but disbelieved them when 
ours amount to eighty-five. But it | they pretended to fix it. The most 
is possible that they may have pre- | received epinion, however, is that 
served a wreck of the forms and ex- | he was of lovia: as his descriptions 
pressions of Eleusinian worship. | of winds and countries often agree 
The work entitled the Argonautics | with the face of nature, when look- 
is pronounced, by the best judges, | ed at froin that quarter, whilst they 
to belong to the Alexandrian school; | would be false aud strange if taken 
and the Lithica, or poem on stones, | at Argos or Athens. 
which mentions substancesunkuown | The idea of one author having 
in Europe in the age of Pliny, be- | composed either of the two great 
trays itsell, by its mineralogy, to| poems that pass under Homer's 
have been written probably as late | name has been violently coutrovert- 
as the reign of the emperor Com-| ed in recent times, and a general 
modus. scepticism has been diffused on this 
‘The Hiad and Odyssey have no, subject by the learning of Wolte 
vestige of either religious or philo- and Heyné. Those great men have 
sophical mysticism. Not but that | had antagonists, it is true, but none 
many Greek philosophers pretended | that were worthy ’AvriBsor uayerac- 
to spiritualize their meaning, and 4+ ev as dnternt, till our own coun- 
to discover retined doctrines, pro- tryman, Payne Knight,* vindicated 
foundly hid under the veil of their tie Hiad and Odyssey from the im- 
fiction. But the experiment would  putation of having beer patched into 
not succeed. Homer may have some beauty and unity by a crowd of 
alieyory, but his general character equivocal rhapsoc ists. 58 
is remote from the allegoric, and, ‘the old and ordinary opinion re- 
tie reverse of the mystic. ‘This specting Homer rests on the double 
was apparent to other philosophers, argument, of the consent of anti- 
such as Pythagoras, Xenophanes, quity, and of the harmonious design 
and Heraclitus, who openly taxed apparent in the Homeric poems 
him with couching impious fables themselves. On the latter grounds, 
under his beautiful verses. Hence a mind strongly susceptible of poe- 
philosophy,as she grew upinGreece, try may, possibly, build more assu- 
was couplimented by a part of ber rance to itself, than it may be able 
admirers, as the true daughter of to communicate to others. For the 
Homeric poetry, whilst, by others, perception of harmonious grandeur, 
she was flattered as too wise and 1 a poem, is a matter of taste more 
goodly a personage to have sprung than demonstration, and persons of 
from so old, so ignorant, and so ir- ; the highest philological authority, 
religious a parent. Upon the whole, , in the question, may sometimes be 
however, the philosophers kept on | the most dead to this species of evi- 
good terms with the public,by speak- | dence. Mere erudition will no more 
ing with tolerable respect of ilo- | ensure the power of appreciating 
mer and of poetry at large. Even | harmonious — oetical design, than 
Plato, when he supposes a poet to botanical skill will enable obtuse 
visit his republic, proposes to dis- | senses to enjoy the tiavour of a fruit, 
miss him with ointment on his hair, | or the smelt of a flower, 
a crown upon his head, and a flatter- Mr. Kuight is so far a dissenter from 
ing apology—perhaps as likely to | the old opimon, that he conceives the 
suit poetical taste, as an invitation | lliad and Odyssey to contain interval 
to stay in so demure a common- marks o! separate authors, aod be admits 
that both have mauy interpolations. But 


; : . . .¢| the admission of both of those two sup- 
bability, satisfied Homer himself, if pusitions is a very diiferevt innovation 


his soul took any concern in the | 5) our accustomed ideas, from supposing 
affairs of Plato’s republic. such a work as the Iliad to have been a 
lsut though the Homeric poems | work of mediey producuion and fortuitous 








wealth, and one which, in all pro 





were not made for sects, but for | desiga. 
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The epics of Homer are said to 
have been first brought to the Pelo- 
ponnesus by Lycurgus. At the Pa- 
natheneean festivals, they were sung 
in disordered and detached parts, 
till, according to one account, Solon, 
according to another, Hipparchus, 
and according to a third, Pisistratus, 
ordered the rhapsodists, one suc- 
ceeding another, to sing them in re- 
gular order. The words of Cicero, 
to which Professor Wolfe attaches 
so much importance, are, that “ Pi- 
sistratus is said to have first dispos- 
ed the books of Homer, which were 
formerly confused, into the order in 
which we now possess them.” If 
this passage yess established that 
the Athenian copy of Homer was 
the oldest in existence, it is very 
singular that it should have never 
been inquired after by the founders 
of the Alexandrian library. They 
sent to Sinope, to Massilia, and to 
the extremities of Asia and Europe, 
for other copies. They extorted 
from Athens, at an enormous price, 
the MSS. of her tragic poetry. But, 
for this imaginary first edition of 
Homer, not a demand was made, 
nora coin offered. ‘There is nothing 
however in Cicero’s expression of 
confusas antea which either means 
or proves that the [liad and Odys- 
sey, though the rhapsodists might 
repeat them confusedly, came in in- 
duhavent scraps from the genius 
that produced them. Thucydides 
says nothing of Greece having ow 
ed any such obligation to the Pi- 
sistratide, as that of having first 
cast the Homeric fragments into 
one mighty mould. Aristotle praises 
Homer himself, and no one else for 
the artful structure and disposition 
of parts in his epic poetry. Hero- 
dotus, a native of the country where 
Homer’s poetry was first found, and 
who lived in the next age after the 
expulsion of the Pisistratidee, never 
mentions the scattered rhapsodies 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, but de- 
scribes them as poems anciently 
and absolutely entire. In seeking 
for better lights than these primi- 
tive authorities, learning only seems 
to be turning atelescope upon ut- 
ter darkness, through which she can 
discern no more than the vulgar 
eye. 

* How long Homer’s writings were 
preserved ina state of oral tradi- 
tion, no one can pretend to deter- 
mine. At the same time it is but 





fair to admit, whatever arguments 
may be drawn from the admission, 
that there is no appearance of the 
knowledge of writing in his works. 
At the making of treaties, a little 
wool was pulled from the slaughter- 
ed lamb, but it was not in those days 
that its skin was yet made into 
parchments for recording them. 
The metals were engraved, but not 
coined. ‘The tomb of the warrior 
appears without an epitaph. Had 
the use of letters been familiar, Ho- 
mer, who delights in describing pro- 
cesses of art, would certainly have 
sent an epistle from Ulysses to his 
spouse; and Minerva would have ta- 
ken special care of its orthography 
and sealing. 

Hence the possibility of one man 
having composed either the [liad or 
Odyssey has been pronounced by 
some to be incredible. But let us 
beware of deciding on this point by 
our own habits of memory. Our 
powers of recollection constantly 
lean on books, even at school, where 
we are best disciplined into remem- 
bering them. In after-life, we seek 
for general ideas in excursive read- 
ing. On the whole, the faculty of 
memory is, with us, like a servant 
ill trained, and accustomed to little 
confidence—awkward when put to 
the test, and apt to be treacherous 
when over-trusted. Yet astonish- 
ing powers of recollection are at- 
tested, even in ages acquainted with 
books. Xenopbon* records, that 
there were persons in his time who 
had the whole Iliad and Odyssey by 
heart. What the human memory 
can retain of another’s composition, 
it might certainly recollect of its 
own; and this would be much more 
likely to be the case in the age of 
Homer than of Xenophon. Let us 
imagine all the circumstances of the 
age operating on such a being as the 
bard is described by Homer in the 
heroic times: his inspiration ascrib- 
ed to the Gods; his calling held 
by men more honourable than even 
that of the soothsayer, and the aver- 
ter of death and disease; his sole bu- 
siness in life to meditate, noon, 
night, and morning, on those, strains 
that were to render him the favour- 
ite of kings and the idol of the peo- 
ple, and tohoard them in a mind 
undistracted by other pursuits, as 
the support of his ambition and ex- 





*Xenoph. Symp. iii. 5. 








istence. If we consider these cir- 
cumstances, we shall hardly believe 
that a man of genius could be pre- 
vented from composing the Home- 
ric works, in a gy unacquainted 
with writing, from the necessary 
weakness of the human memory. 

The supposition, that one genius 
could have composed them, and 
found an audience to remember 
their sequency, is at least as easily 
admissible, as that the Iliad should 
lave been a medley composition of 
many poets. For inspiration is a 
solitary creative spirit, and it is not 
to knots and groups, or accidental 
fabricators, that she has ever intrust- 
ed those great conceptions, in poe- 
try or painting, or in any of the fine 
arts, that have commanded the per- 
manent homage of mankind. 

The Trojan expedition appears 
to have had an influence on ancient 
Greece in many respects similar to 
that of the Crusades on modern Eu- 
rope; and as the latter event suppli- 
ed materials for the romancers, so 
the former must have given a grand 
impulse to the spirit of Greek heroic 
poetry. Dispersed as the strains 
of romance over various languages, 
and fraught with the characteristics 
of different ages and countries, it is 
difficult to compare them closely 
with those of Homer. But it needs 
only a slight insight into both to be 
struck by the high superiority of the 
Greek imitations of life, in point of 
distinctness and an air of reality. It 
is true, that chivalry gave human 
character some noble peculiarities 
unknown to the antique time. 
Though the Hellenic chief might 
have as much cultivated brain un- 
der his helmet as the Crusader, and 
though he appears upon the whole 
to have been a more eloquent and 
sagacious being, yet the heart of the 
knight affected a degree of courtesy, 
love, honour, and devotion, to which 
his ancient prototype made no pre- 
tensions. ‘The later ages of Chi- 
valry also furnished in her tilts and 
tournaments, and in the gorgeous 
cathedrals where her votaries were 
consecrated, more imposing subjects 
fur description than any games, or 
sacrifices, or temples that are men- 
tioned by Homer. Even the war- 
field of the Iliad is without a trum- 
pet, or a standard to heighten its 
“pomp and circumstance,”’ which is 
the more remarkable because wind- 
instruments are mentioned, though 
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lie 
never as employed in animating 
troops. ‘The heroic leader is extoll- 
ed as “good at the shout; and when 
Homer leads the Greeks into the 
Troade, he depends for martial ef- 
fect on his spirited similes, and on 
the description of phalanxes, blaz- 
ing in armour, and marching in si- 
Jence that was only broken by the 
voices of their chiefs and the sound 
of the earth under their tread. 

Yet still Homer found in his he- 
roicage a world by no means of deso 
late simplicity: on the contrary, its 
manners display the germs of mul- 
tifareous civilization. Amidst all 
the turbulence and insecurity of life 
there is a mixture of peaceful as 
well as warlike pursuits. Commerce 
appears as wellas agriculture. In- | 
genious arts that were not practised 
by the nobles, were nevertheless 
held in high estimation; and it is | 
mentioned of a hero who falls in bat- 
tle, that his father was renowned | 
for his skill in ship-building. It | 
matters not how imperfect the arts | 
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might be, to the fact of their mere 
existence having had a happy in- 
fluence on the poetry of Homer.* 
Infautine and rude as they are, they 
give relief to his scenes of heroic 
homicide—they remove his simplici- 
ty from savage monotony, and they 
point our associations agreeably to 
an interest in popular happiness and 
familiar life. 

Whatever traits of moral or physi- 
cal culture the poet found, he evi- 
dently dwells on them with fond- 
uess; and where these are absent, 
his unsophisticated traits of the hu- 
man heart, tegether with the anti- 
quity of his pictures, gives them a 
charm that we shouid exchange with 
reluctance for the representations 
of a more intellectual state of socie- 





* This subject puts me in mind of a 
letter with which Mr. Kowles did me the 
honour of publicly addressing me, in 
which he says, among other things, that 
Homer never mentiousa bridge. But if 
ftuga means a bridge, Mr. Lt. will recol- 
ject au lustauce ip a simile of the Sth Ili- 
ad. 





—— wetana © OovTs Eoinws, 
Xeipecepw, ort? ane pewv ixedarce ye- 
Puges.—I1. 87, 8S. 

When the book in which I dissented from 
Mr. Bowles’s theory of criticism comes 
io a secoud edition, i shall have a good 
deal to say to my reverend fricnd. | have 
not ovisrepresented him as he imagines. 
Dut | have po leisure to write pamphlets 
about im. 


| even of chivalrous virtue. 








ty. Even the redundance of his 
diction and description seems so 
much apart of the overflowing ful- 
ness of his mind, that we should no 
more wish him to be succinct than 
we should desire to see the shores 
of the Mississippi trimmed intoneat- 
ness. 

The virtues of Greek heroism are 
rude in comparison with some of 
those which chivalry professed and 
even practised. But the high as- 
pirations of chivalry had all some 
natural origin in the human breast; 
and a poet who knew man so well 
as Homer, and who found him raised 
above the torpor of barbarism, could 
not fail to exhibit ali the elements, 
Accord- 
ingly Hector’s delicacy to Helen is 
the same which a Bayard ora Sid 
ney would have shown m similar 
circumstances; and he reproves even 
his recreant brother with a generous 
lenity. His combat with Ajax is 
conducted with mutual magnanimi- 
ty. We have no challenges, it is 
true, about the beauty of mistresses; | 
and the word love, in our genuinely 
romantic meaning, does not meet us 
in Homer. Nevertheless, the very 
fathers of Troy speak with a gallant 
sensibility of Helen’s beauty—the | 
scenes of conjugal affection are su- 
perlatively beautiful, and the situa- | 
tion of women appears in the Iliad | 
to be much more free and honoura- 
ble than we afterwards find in the | 
height of Attic refinement. In short, | 
we meet in Homer’s heroism with 
all the natural flowers of haman vir- 
tue, whatever chivalrous cultivation 
might have afterwards added to 
their lustre and perfume. 

But the efiects of chivalry were 
by no means unmixed: it raised cer- 
tain sentiments to a factitious mag- 
nitude at the expense of others, and 
its institutions tended, on the whole, 
to give a formal hyperbolical, and 
monotonous cast to human charac- 
ter. Accordingly the personages of 
romantic fiction have little indivi- 
duality; and when we have one ac- 
complished knight errant, we may 
form a tolerable conception of the 
whole brotherhood. Their virtues 
are exaggerated, and require but a 
slight additional tuuch of exaggera- 
tion to convert them into caricature. 
Whereas Homer, in the ideal of poe- 
try, retains the express image of 
man, and minutely observes his mor- 
al lineaments and proportions, whilst 





he enlarges heroism above the size 
of life. Amidst the boldest fables, 
all his men and women are natural, 
probable,and strongly discriminated 
individuals. ‘hey are varied as if 
by chance, yet all harmonizing with 
the spirit of the age, collectively re- 
present its world of moral charac- 
ter. Achilles, in the centre, is of the 
order of spirits that electrify and 
command mankind. His alarmin 

and sensitive being is the soul of the 
Iliad, and his very absence and re- 
pose are the causes of its disastrous 
action. He is unquestionably fero- 
cious, but his quarrel is just, he is 
wronged-—-high-minded hating 
falsehood like the gates of hell— 
young, beautiful, and predestined 
to fall. Casual glimpses of his man- 
ners are also given, that interesting- 
ly soften our conception of him.— 
He is the only hero of the Iliad who 
amuses himself with music and poe- 
try. ‘The deputies of the army find 
him in his tent playing on his lyre, 
and chanting heroic songs; and, 
though he knows their hateful er- 





' rand, he receives them with a calm 


and manly benignity. Horace does 
him injustice when he calls hima 
disclaimer of laws* and inexorable; 
for he melts into tears at the pros- 
trate gray hairs of Priam, the father 
of the slayer of his frend, though 
he had lately withstood all the elo- 
quence of Nestor. 

It shows the security of Homer in 
his inspiration, to have introduced 
such an opponent to Achilles as 
Hector. But when he leads us to 
‘Troy. he makes us Trojans in our 
affections, and almost seems to be- 
come so himself. Prodigal in sym- 
pathy with the events and agents 
which he conjures up, his imagina- 
tion as tenderly conceives the la- 
mentations of Hecuba,and the heart- 
sick swoon of Andromache, as it 
makes itself impetuously congenial 
with the vengeance of Achilles.— 
Like nature, he is fruitful in creat- 
ing characters, and like her, impar- 
tial in distrivuting and intrusting 
virtues to contending parties. Con- 
scious that Achilles could shine by 
his own lieht, he fears not to show 
us his image through tears for the 
fate of Hector in delineating Hec- 
tor by the eviogies of his weeping 
country and friends, the climax is 
exquisitely perfected by Helen. All 
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others who had bewailed him, she 
says, were bound to him by recipro- 
cal ties; but her’s was the grief of 
gratitude for the undeserved and 
—— kindness of his mighty 

eart. He had interposed when 
others had reproached her—he had 
soothed her when her tears flowed 
at their reproaches. 

Aeneas creates a less ardent, 
though still respectable interest;and 
it is increased by a hint, which is 
thrown out with an air of minute 
historical probability, that Priam was 
jealous of his greatness, and that his 
virtues had been partially thrown 
into the shade. What expression 
in every figure of this mighty tablet! 
what diversity even between men 
incompetent to great actions; as be- 
tween the abject coward and vulgar 
braggart Thersites, and the gay 
good-natured Paris, whose spirit, 
though sunk in luxury, still shows 
some traces of his noble breed! — 
The stout arm and heart of Ajax 
stand him in lieu of all piety, craft, 
or sensibility; whilst Sarpedon, 
bleeding in warfare not his own, 
spends his last generous breath in 
exhorting the brave to rally the bat- 
tle. Homer is above all artificial 
antithesis in the painting of charac- 
ter; but in describing natures re- 
motely different, he could not avoid 
exibiting contrasts; and that which 
is visible between Achilles and 
Ulysses, is as perfect as heroic na- 
ture can afford. 

The youthful Diomed is among 
the Greeks, next to Achilles, the ap- 
parent favourite of the poet:—all 
spirit and lustre, his valour burns 
like “the unwearied fire that plays 
on his shield and crest.’* Like Achil- 
les, he is insulted by Agamemnon, 
who charges him with cowardice on 
the eve of battle; but he is wise as 
well as warlike, and it is not till his 
actions have belied the imputation, 
that he retaliates upon his comman- 
der. When the Greeks have been 
worsted, and when Agamemnon pro- 
poses abandoning the siege, Diomed, 
the youngest of ali the chiefs, rises 
in the council, and gives him a dig- 
nified rebuke. Agamemnon hiuself 
is not without the virtues of frater 
nal affection, and willin:ness to lis- 
ten to able counsellors. He has also 
his day of distinction in the field. 
But his importance altogether is 





* Thiad v. 4. 





more royal than personal, and his 
faults are made conspicuous by his 
supremacy. Alternately presump- 
tuous and despondent, he is the 
readiest to tax others with deficient 
courage, and the first himself to de- 
spair under public reverses. He is 
also unmerciful in victory. The 
cry of gwvpes Arpeos vee is adslressed 
to him in van, and he makes two 
of the most attrocious refusals of 
quarter that occur in the Iliad. It 
has been remarked, that rlomer 
speaks asa friend to royal govern- 
ment; but still he describes it as too 
limited, or rather as too undefined, 
to be despotic, and the chiefs in the 
councils of the Iliad present us with 
a sort of Greek picture of Gothic 
feudalism. And if he shows res- 

ect for monarchy, he makes his 
bine no monopolists of virtue. In 
poetical justice, he seems to have 
thought it suflicient to give Aga- 
memnon the diadem, and a few good 
qualities, as his share of importance 
in the poem, leaving brighter heroic 
endowments to chiefs subordinate 
in poetical power. 

Amidst these forms which the Iliad 
exhibits in the bloom or strength of 
heroism, the aged characters are no 
less happily distinguished. Nestor 
looks back uu a life of greatness and 
wisdom:—he has no rival in vene- 
rable years; his powers have reach- 
ed the last ripeness of experience, 
but they have also something of the 
mellow tint that precedes decay. 
He dwells on his own exploits with 
an egotisin and fulness that could 
only be endured in the most ancient 
of men. Pheenix, the friend of Achil- 
les, on the other hand, is also old, 
but his youth had been embittered 
by misery and vindictive passions, 
and when he comes to exhort the 
hero against excessive resentment, 
he confesses his early errors ina 
tone very different from the self- 
complacency of Nestor. 

Priam is neither very wise nor en- 
ergetic; but his heart is warm with 
natural affections, and his woes and 
years sustain our reverence and so- 
licitude When the wail of the Tro- 
jans bursts from their walls, at the 
sight of Hector dragged in triumph 
by his conqueror,—when the frantic 
father implores his friends to let 
him go forth, and implore the pity 
of the destroyer, the struggle of his 
people to detain him, and the voice 
of his instinctive agony, surpass al- 





most every thing in the pathos of 
poetry, and affect us more like an 
an event passing before our eyes, 
than a scene of ficticious calamity, 
Never was the contrast of weakness 
and strength more fearful, than when 
he throws himself at the feet of 
Achilles, whilst his feeble perspica- 
city makes us tremble at every mo- 
ment, lest he should light up the 
inflammable temper of A hilles, 
fluctuating between wrath and com- 
passion. Yet, hallowed by paternal 
sorrow, age and weakness prevail. 
“he old man accomplishes his point, 
and the terrific victor condescends 
to the delicacy of even veiling Hec- 
tor’s corps from his view. 

The mythology of the great poet 
cannot be acquitted of undignified 
passages; but among these the most 
notoriously objectionable, viz. the 
allusion to the suspension and flog- 
ging of Juno, has been generally 
deemed an interpolation by the best 
judges. Traits of grandeur and 
beauty, however, are not wanting, 
even in his mythology; witness the 
meeting of the king and queen of 
Heaven on the mountain, where the 
flowers are described as springing 
up spontaneously on the spot of 
their embrace And taken in a 
general view, his Heaven is made 
more amusing by its anthropomorph- 
ism than it could have been render- 
ed by purer religious ideas. His 
divinities are only immortal mea 
and women surpassing mortals in 
power and beauty, but not the less 
interesting because they transfer 
the passions of humanity to Olym- 
pus. His heroes are their kindred, 
and glow with the tints of their ce- 
lestial consanguinity. His etherial 
and heroic natures thus appproach 
in partial contact, like the blending 
skies and mountains of a beautiful 
landscape, where the hues of heaven 
and earth insensibly melt into each 
other. 





ANALECTA. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF EDINBURGH. 

The two last sittings of the Royal 
Society bave been productive of nigh 
literary gratification. At one Dr. 
Thomson read a lite of the great 
Dr. Cutten, which, by some singu- 
lar accident, has hitherto been a de- 
sideratum in biography,—and it was 
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a very striking circumstance, that 
the long and eminent career of his 
successor, Dr. Gregory, had but a 
few days closed, before the shade of 
Cullen seemed again to look down 
upon the scene’of its mortal labours. 
While, in one view, there seemed 
here to be some culpable neglect of 
the reverence due to the memory of 
departed genius,—yet, in another 
view, it was delightful to feel that 
distinguished merit and ability can 
never die,—that whenever it 1s 
brought forward to our eye, though 
at the distance of half a century, it 
returns with all its native and ori 

ginal freshness,—and if, which we 
trust will not be the case, the name 
of Grecory itself shall be as long 
of gathering all its fame, yet that 
our children will, one day, have the 
lively impression of his vigour, in 

tegrity, and genius, brought full up 

on their minds by some kindred spi- 
rit, in almost the same deep charac- 
ters on which we are now meditat- 
ing amid our recent memory and 
tears. 

This was the feeling which natu- 
rally arose from this late commemo 
ration of the achievements of Dr. 
Cullen, whose biographer is entitled 
to great praise for the accuracy with 
which he has investigated the ob 
scure parts of his early history, and 
for that life and animation which he 
has thrown into the narrative. We 
do not mean to attempt any sketch 
of what has only been begun, and 
which will in due time be before the 
public in its complete form. But, 
in the mean while, we may safely 
say, that we have not for a long time 
heard any real history that had more 
of the spirit of a fine romance, or 
was more rousing to the imagination, 
than this opening of the story of 
young Cullen and his great com 
peers. ‘There were no less than 
two other distinguished men in the 
same profession, who started with 
him nearly at the same time, and 
from the same part of the country, 
Dr. William Hunter, and Dr. Smel- 
lie. They all three were the sons 
of persons in rather straitened cir- 
cumstances, and the last in an infe- 
rior station in the neighbourhood of 
Hamilton, but, by the independence 
of their minds, their great talents, 
and that noble quality of their coun- 
try, indefatigable preseverance, 
they worked their way through eve- 
ry difficulty, till they all rose to the 





head of their profession—Hunter 
and Smellie in London, and Cullen 
as the ornament of his native land. 
The correspondence between Hun- 
ter and Cullen is of the most fami- 
liar and friendly nature, and full at 
the same time of fire and genius. 
There are some letters of Dr. Hun- 
ter, soon after his being settled in 
London, to Cullen, then practising 
and lecturing in Glasgow, which 
breathe the finest spirit of medical 

hilosophy: and the raptures which 
he expresses, when his eye is catch- 
ing a glimpse of any of the grand 
arcana of nature, p Kies rise to the 
heights of devotion. Dr.Cullen was 
originally the preceptor of Hunter; he 
had afterwards astill more celebrated 
pupil, Dr. Black, who likewise be- 
came one of his most attached 
friends.— We are sure we have said 
nothing of this memoir, which will 
not be fully justified by its peru- 
sal. 

The other regale to which we al 
luded was in the last sitting of the 
Society, (April 30,) provided for us 
by the Patriarch of Scottish litera 
ture, Henny Mackenzie. ‘This 
fine veteran, who .still survives the 
only connecting link, with the Cul- 
lens, the Kameses, the Humes, the 
Rovertsons, and the Blairs of a for- 
mer age, came forward on this occa- 
sion in all the vigour of his youth 
ful genius, mellowed only by the 
mildness and the pathos of 
age, and ran over, in a critique of 
much refinement aud sensibility, 
the works of those great poets who 
had originally fired his own elegant 
mind, and compared their excel 
lence in a strain of a very natural 


and just partiality, but, at the same | 


time, with a very light and delicate 
touch, with that of the style of poe- 
try most in vogue at present. It 
was delightful to see the eve of Mac- 
kenzie kindling at the names of 
Dryden, Pope, and Parnell, whose 
study had been the inspiration of 
his youth, and beaming with the as- 
surance of an expiring prophet, 
while in tracing with the nicest dis- 
crimination the different shades of 
their genius, he placed them each 
ona pedestal, before which later 
Poets must yet learn to bow. He 
dwelt long on 


ty and the inventive power of that 
great — Invention is not only 
to be found, he showed, in creations 


the excellence of | 
Pope, and vindicated the ortginali- | 


of the imagination, (although no- 
thing is finer in its way as to mere 
imagination than the Rape of the 
Lock,) but likewise in the most 
suitable illustrations and ornaments, 
whatever may be the subject of the 
poet's verse. Thus, in ethical poe- 
try, there may be great invention of 
appropriate character, of strking 
imagery, of animated and expres- 
sive language, and all this is to be 
found in its utmost perfection in 
| Pope. Parnell seems to be a great 
| favourite with Mr. Mackenzie, as a 
| poet of perfect taste, and much sim- 
_plicity and pathos. ‘The most per- 
feet of his compositions is, in his 
| Opinion, the Fairy Tale. Mr. Mac- 
| kenzie, in his love of the olden time, 
did not even pass over Blackmore. 
The Creation, he said, would well 
repay an attentive perusal, and, 
were it not for the unfortunate 
meanness ludicrous circumstances 
into which Blackmore is ever apt to 
fall, and which afforded so ready 
a handle for the rival wits to run 
him down, there is much in his poe- 
try to stand the severest test. 

Amidst his admiration of the old 
poets, Mr. Mackenzie showed him- 
self fully sensible of their occasion- 
al failures He pointed out some 
conceits which spoiled, as he con- 
ceived, some of the most pathetic 
passages in Pope or Gray. Pope’s 
Heloisa not having “ yet forgot her- 
| self to stone,”—Gray’s “ stillin our 
ashes live their wonted fires,’”°—are 
|“ concetti” unworthy of the noble 
| poems in which they are to be found. 
Indeed, Gray very ingenuously con- 
fessed that he did not himself un- 
derstand what he meant by that line. 
Mr. Mackenzie, we were glad to 
| find, did not omit an old favourite 
of ours, Swift. He gave his poetry 
the full praise of its excellent dic- 
tion and easy flow; but we do not 
think either he or any other critic 
| are fully aware of the pathos occa- 
Ee to be met with in Swift’s 














poetry. it comes upon us the more 
strongly thatit is the less obtruded, 
and arises from the workings of a 
naturally stern mind, that would 
feel indignant at itself for any in- 
dulgence of the gentler fectings. 
Some of the poews to Stella are, to 
our conception, extremely affecting 


in the midst of their insmitadle play. 
fulness aud gaiety, yet at 44 ¢ v 


somewhat assuined---there ) 5) 
leeling of distress workin, 
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neath. We specify the one which 
appears tous quite perfect in its 
way, beginning 
All travellers at first incline 
Where’er they see the fairest sign; 


and which ends with so much cha- 
racteristic indignation against the 
insolence of younger beauties, mix- 
ed with such devotion of affection 
to his own faithful Stella. 


Should you live to see the day 
When Stella’s locks must all be gray, 
When age must print a furrowed trace 
On every feature of her face; 

Though you and all your senseless tribe 
Could art or time or nature bribe 

To make you look like Beauty’s Queen, 
And keep you ever at fifteen, 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 

The cracks and wrinkles of your mind; 
All men of sense will pass your door, 
And crowd to Stella’s at fourscore. 


But to return to Mr. Mackenzie. 
He said some excellent things on 
Gray, Collins, Cowper, which last 
he characterized as having brought 
poetry down to man, as Socrates did 
era an fy and was far from saying 
of him as Lord Byron so whimsical- 
ly has done, that he is no poet at all. 
Indeed, his Lordship, in that clever 
letter on Pope, (here we are again 
leaving Mr. Mackenzie,) appears to 
us only to speak well when he 
speaks in praise. His encomiums 
on lope’s ethical poetry are quite 
noble, and worthy of his own high 
powers; and we trust he will ever 
bear them in mind when he is under 
any temptation to start out from 
the ethics either of poetry or of life; 
but there is “ verge enough” in the 
world for all the poets who may 
swarm into it, and there is no need 
to annihilate the others in order to 
“give ample room” for Pope alone. 
Ilis Lordship has a trick of writing 
from starts—yet we give him full 
credit for the chivalry of his present 
defence. 

The most original and important 

art of Mr. Mackenzie's paper re- 
fated to the poetry of the present 
day, in which he exposed two 
faults introduced from the German 
school—the inflated, mystical, rap- 
turous, and figurative style adopted 
on all occasions, and without any 
breathing “pee of simplicity and 
repose. ‘The second fault is the re- 
verse of this—the extreme baldness, 
tameness, and unornamented nature 
of the poetry which does into rhyme 
the most trivial incidents, and the 





meanest diction. This is not at all 
to be defended, as he very ably 
showed, by the analogy of the sister 
art of painting, in which the actions 
of the vulgar, and mean objects are 
often painted with great effect. In 
such pictures, the beauty depends 
much on the skill of the artist;—a 
dunghill there is beautiful from its 
colour, and the admirable imitation 
—an< it is in some moment of inte- 
rest that low characters are brought 
upon the canvass. Buta danghill 
itself is disgusting, and vulgar lan- 
guage is much the same sort of 
thing;—it is not an imitation—it is 
the thing itself. The scenes in 
Goldsmith’s Alehouse, &c. are like 
the finest Dutch pictures of low life. 
They are select, and the language 
has the “ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn.” 


We have given a most meagre 
and imperfect account of this ele- 
gant piece of criticism; it would not 
have been fair to have gone more in- 
to detail, as we believe it will soon 
be published,—and if we have left a 
wrong impression of any particu 
lars, the effect of this, we trust, will 
only be to hasten the publication, 
That it should be published has 
been strongly recommended by Sir 
Walter Scott, who, although him- 
self at the head of a modern school 
of poetry, is no less aware than 
Lord Byron of the supreme excel- 
lence of the illustrious dead, and we 
think both these eminent poets, hav- 
ing so long worn their own undis- 
puted laurels, are now anxious, with 
a generous feeling, that the names 
oftheir great masters, should no 
longer seem to be ebscured, by the 
shadow of their leaves. Lord By- 
ron has gallantly stepped forward 
himself—Sir Walter Scott is, with 

reater effect still, pushing forward 
Mackenzie, whose paper, we re- 
member, closes with an apposite al- 
legory, which he modestly said 
might be attempted, if any one pos- 
sessed the genius of Addison. There 
is, in truth, no writer now alive who 
has so much of that genius as him- 
self; and it is in its fresh and un- 
abated lustre breaking forth from 
the decline of years, that, perhaps, 
we may find an appropriate mean- 
ing for the puzzling line of Gray, 
and may, with truth, say of this 
Scottish Nestor—that 


Still in his ashes live his wonted fires. 








VARIETIES. 
{From the English Journals for July.) 

Burns’s Monument.—-The sum 
collected for the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument to Burns in Edin- 
burgh is near 1500/,, Mr. Plaxman, 
the artist, has generously undertak- 
en its execution without any pecu- 
niary advantage, allowing tie whole 
sum to be expended in the materials 
and labour. 

Edinburgh College Museum.— We 
understand the following among 
other interesting articles of natural 
history and of the arts, have just been 
placed in the museum of the univer- 
sity:—Female Girafe or Camelo- 
pard, from Africa. ‘The museum al- 
ready possesses the male Giraffe, 
which measures nearly eighteen feet 
in height.—Tapir of India, and Cro- 
codile of the Ganges; a preseut from 
the Marchioness of Hastings.—Sea- 
horse or Walrus, killed in the Arc- 
tic seas by Captain Parry.— African 
Leopard, and two rare and fine spe- 
cimens of Antelope, from southern 
Africa.-—The Proteus, from the sub- 
terranean caves of Carniola; sent to 
the museum by professor Cuvier of 
Paris —Valuable collection of the 
larger species of British birds, pre- 
pared by the late Captain Falconer 
of Woodcot.—Perfect skeleton of 
the Tapir of Malacca, and an in- 
teresting collection of the agricultu- 
ral instruments and carpenters’ tools 
of India.—Specimen of the Musk 
Deer, from Nepaul.—Specimen of 
the head of the two-horned Rhino- 
ceros.—Specimen of the pigimy An- 
telope, and various birds, natives ot 
China.—Case containing various in- 
teresting relics of Babylon; collect- 
ed on the spot by sir Robert Ker 
Porter.—Collection of plants, wade 
by the North American expedition 
under Lieutenant Franklin.—A se- 
cond collection of the rocks of the 
Arctic regions; presented vy captain 
Ross.— Edin. Cor. 

Royal Society of Literature.—One 
of the first steps taken by the Roy- 
al Society of Literature was to of- 
fer premiums of one hundred, fifty, 
and twenty-five guineas, respective- 
ly, for the best View of the Age of 
Homer, the best Poem on Dartmoor, 
and the best Essay on the Greek 
language, which should be submitted 
to it within certain periods. The 
second of these competitions has 
been determined in favour of Mrs. 
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ca ee — 
Hemans. ‘The Essay on the Age of 
Homer is te be sent in at farthest 
by the 22d of February, 1822; and 
the Essay on the Greek language 
will be prolonged to the same period. 
Phrenological Society—A socie- 
ty has been formed at Edinburgh un- 
der the name of the Phrenological 
Society, the second session of which 
ended on the 23d of April, 1821; 
when a report of its proceedings was 
published by the secretary. George 
Combe, Esq. is the president; and 
Sir. G. S. Mackensie, J. Brownlee, 
and William Ritchie, are vice-presi- 
dents. Several essays have been 
read at different meetings of the 
seciety, and a collection of casts 
from the skulls of different remark- 
able individuals hasbeen formed, and 
is still enlarging by the society. 
New Society.—A society has been 
formed in Liverpool, under the title 
of “ The Liverpool Society of Tra- 
vellers into Foreign Countries.” Its 
object is to receive and collect in- 
formation respecting distantregions. 
In the outset, the members met at 
each other’s houses, but latterly they 
have assembled in a commodious 
room in the Waterloo Hotel. One 
of the standing regulations is, that 
no person can be eligible as a mem- 
ber who has not travelled out of the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and treland, nor without having first 
communicated to, or informed the 
society of, some of his personal ob- 
servations abroad. This society, of 
which Dr. Trail is the president, 
Capt. Scoresby and Dr. Raffles vice- 
residents, and David Gladstone, 
sq. secretary and treasurer for the 
year, has already become respecta- 
ble, both in the number of its mem- 
bers, and in the interesting nature 
of its papers that have been read. 
Edinburgh University.—The elec- 
tion of a Professor of the Practice 
of Physic in this University, in the 
room of the late Dr. Gregory, took 
piace on the 6th ult. ‘The following 
was the state of the votes:— 
ForDr.Home . . . .- 17 
Dr. Alison . .%. Q9 
Dr. Sanders. ..°* 1 
Declined voting . . 5 
1 


Absent ...-. 


Majority in favour of Dr. Home, 8. 
The other gentlemen formerly nam- 
ed withdrew from the contest. 

Mr. Soane’s .Wuseum.--Mr. Soane 








has completed his museum or galle- 
ry connecting with the library, at his 
house in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. He 
has displayed his usual ability in 
adapting the building to its purposes 
upon a limited site. The ceilings 
are tastefully varied in their forms, 
and the lights so managed as to pro- 
duce a very perfect and fine effect 
throughout. The whole may be said 
to consist of four principal apart- 
ments; one room is entirely cover- 
ed with paintings by Canaletti, and 
drawings by Clerisseau, and some of 
Mr. Soane’s own works and designs. 
An or'ginal series of paintings by 
Hogarth, and other fine pictures by 
Members of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, accompany these architectu- 
ral views and drawings. The li- 
brary is stored with almost every 
known work in architecture; no ex- 
pense has been spared in procuring 
the most scarce and useful, as_ well 
as the most splendid publications. 
Whatever may be the real merit of 
Mr. Soane as an architect, he un- 
ques ionably appears anxious to see 
established, for the architects of his 
own country, the most perfect sys- 
tem of education; and he thus en- 
deavours well, at least both for the 
benefit of his own art and the exten- 
sion of scientific knowledge around 
him. 

Sir J. Reynolds.—Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, by his will, bequeathed to the 
eccentric Barry, the chair in which 
his distinguished sitters were plac- 
ed. ‘his relic of the founder of the 
British school of painting, is now in 
the possession of Sir John Leices- 
ter, and, after having been restored 
from the filthy state in which it re- 
mained for so many years, has been 
placed ina niche of the worthy ba- 
ronet’s gallery of the select works 
of modern artists. 

Magnificent organised Fossil— 
Productive as the coast of Dorset- 
shire (between Charmouth and 
Lyme) has been in specimens of or- 
ganised fossils, the interesting ves- 
tiges of the primeeval world, See an 
account of arother specimen found 
at the same spot, page 225) none 
have hitherto been discovered there 
of so fine a character, and in such 
rare perfection, as a skeleton found 
upon a % of rock, a few days 
since, by Miss Mary Aming, of 
Lyme, about half a mile to the east- 
ward of that town. ‘The animal, 
whose remains have been thus 














brought to light by this preserving 
and successful collector of extrane- 
ous fossils, appears to have been 
one of the species called Ichthyosau- 
rus vulgaris, which, in times we 
know nothing of, was a common in- 
habitant of the parts where his bones 
at caper fe gon Its skeleton lies 
in high relief upon a mass of the 
blue marl which alternates on the 
western coast of Dorsetshire with 
the strata of blue lias, and presents 
the complete osteology of the mon- 
ster, commencing at the snout and 
terminating with the last process of 
the caudal vertebree. Its length is 
5 feet, and the natural arrangement 
of the bones is so little disturbed, 
that the most perfect idea may be 
obtained of its original curious and 
terrible fermation. Formidable, 
however, as it must have been alive 
and in action, it was but a baby, 
yr with another fossil of a 
similar description found by Miss 
Aming about six weeks ago near the 
spot in question. Te remains of 
this beast measure nearly 20 feet in 
length; its vertebree are 95 in num- 
ber; its head 5 feet long; the jaws 
nearly of the same extent, and its 
teeth, round and sharp at the point, 
(equally calculated for piercing and 
tearing,) are full three inches lon 
and une inch in diameter. Coul 
man be coeval with such monsters 
as these? The latter animal is call- 
ed the Ichthyosaurus Platyodon. 
Scientific Converzationes.—The 
meetings entitled converzationes 
among the haut ton, but which it 
would be difficult to distinguish 
from routs, either on the score of 
number or insipidity, have been far 
eclipsed in solid interest by the dif- 
ferent meetings of individuals at- 
tached to literary or scientific pur- 
suits, or the admirers of science and 
jiterature, under the same name, 
which are becoming frequent in the 
metropolis. Of these, Mr. Frederick 
Webb’s, in Langham place, bas been 
most numerously and fashionably 
visited during the season. Mr. Oak- 
ley’s, in Tavistock-place, has pos- 
sessed considerable attraction for 
scientific men, and has been also ful- 
ly attended. Several other meetings 
of the same character have contri- 
buted to bring into collision a num- 
ber of those who are known but lit- 
tle in active society, and also to ef- 
fect a communication of ideas and 
promote intimacies between persons 
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before known to each other but by 
name. There is more of this inti- 
macy wanted in our metropolis;— 
hitherto Paris has far surpassed eve- 
ry other city of the oul in social 
intercourse of this species, delight- 
ful and kindly as it is to the best 
feelings of the mind; and it is not 
without reason that Englishmen have 
been accused of sullen reserve, and 
pronounced deficient in those con- 
versational powers which give a re- 
al charm to life. Let us improve 
upon and surpass our neighbours in 
these elegant and simple entertain 
ments—Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
Ancient Palace.—It has often been 
remarked, as a surprising fact, that 
there is extant no descriptive ac- 
count of Clarendon Palace, (5 miles 
east of Salisbury) sv celebrated in 
British history as a royal residence 
in the 12th century. It is believed 
that there is not, among the innu- 
merable prints of noted buildings 
in England, a single sketch of this 
palace; and although the most mi- 
nute and curate accounts have 
been handed down to us of the im- 
portant laws that were framed and 
enacted at Clarendon Palace in the 
splendid reign of Henry IL., yet is 
there no document left which con- 
veys an idea of the extent and na- 
ture of the building itself. Of the 
palace, the only remains now left 
are a part of its wall, overgrown 
with ivy, in length 34 feet, in height 
20 feet. 
Some men have lately been em- 
loyed in digging the ground that 
ormed the site of the building, and 
it has been ascertained, by tracing 
the foundations of the walls, that 
the palace extended full 700 feet 
in length from east to west. By re- 
moving mould of several feet in 
depth (varying in — in differ- 
ent parts), the floors of no less than 
8 or 9 rooms have been discovered, 
several of them in a very perfect 
state. The structure of the build- 
ing appears to have been very irr-- 
ular. The principal room is 90 
eet long and 62 feet wide; and it 
is conjectured that it was in this 
room Henry II. and the heads of 
the clergy of his kingdom framed 
and ratined the laws — the 
“Constitutions of Clarendon”) which 
regulated the powers of the clergy. 
The floors of some rooms were pav- 
ed with Norman tiles. These tiles 
are for the most part square and 





triangular; they are extremely hari! 
in substance, of different colours, and 
variously ornamented; some of them 
exhibiting dragons, griffins, flowers, 
&c. Itis not a little remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the many cen- 
turies these tiles have remained un- 
der a deep and damp mould, the 
greater part of them retain, in a per- 
fect and undecayed state, the glaz- 
ing that covers and preserves the fi- 
gures with which they are stained. 
Some of the floors were composed 
of a smooth plaster, which still re 
mains ina perfect state. In the 
course of the interesting search 
which has been made for the traces 
of this once celebrated palace, seve- 
ral shingles, or slates, have been 
found, which there can be no doubt 
formed part of the roof of the build- 
ing. Several pieces of beautifully 
stained glass, of which the palace 
windows were composed, have also 
been discovered. Whe walls of the 
various rooms differ in thickness 
from 2 feet 8 to 5 feet 2 inches 
British Museum.—The number 
of admissions to the British Muse- 
um, from 27th March, 1820, to 
25th March, 1821, was 62,543. 
Chemistry.—On te action of salts 
on the chloruret of gold. If the acids 
could unite to oxyd of gold, and 
form true saline compounds with it, 
the most favourable circumstances 
to produce these compounds would 
certainly be found in the play of 
double affinities. However, salts of 
gold have never been formed by this 
method, but only mixtures, when 
solutions of phosphate of soda, &c. 
have been added to the chloruret of 
= Some peculiar appearances 
nave occurred to me on using the 
sulphate and nitrate of silver, which 
I shall now relate. When a solu- 
tion of sulphate of silver is added 
to liquid chloruret of gold, though 
the salt of silver is very sparingly 
soluble in water, a yellowish-brown 
ae itate suddenly falls down, the 
iquid becomes clear, and retains 
nothing but naked sulphuric acid, 
if the proportion of the sulphate of 
silver has been sufficient to engage 
the whole of the chlorine of the au- 
riferous solution. Nitrate of silver 
has the same effect on the solution 
of gold, only more marked, on ac- 
count of its greater solubility; the 
clear liquid containing the whole 
of the acid of the nitrate of silver 
employed. What can be the nature 





of the precipitate thus obtained? 
Considering the affinity of chlorine 
for silver, it would at first be con- 
cluded that the silver is in the state 
of chloruret in this precipitate; but 
to unite with chlorine the silver 
should be reduced to the metallic 
state; therefore, in this case, as no 
chlorate of silver is formed, and 
no oxygen given out, the latter must 
unite with the gold. The precipi- 
tate, therefore, must consist of an 
intimate mixture of chloruret of 
silver and oxyd of gold. Therefore, 
if this precipitate is treated with 
hanliveatilodia (muriatic) acid, all the 
oxyd of gold is taken up, avd is 
found in the solution in the state of 
chloruret. At the same time the 
precipitate loses its colour, dimin- 
ishes in bulk, and is reduced to 
simple chloruret of silver. An ar- 
tificial mixture of chloruret of silver 
and oxyd of gold, shows exactly the 
same appearances with muriatic 
acid. If the precipitate is heated 
by itself in a proper apparatus, a 
large quantity of pure oxygen gas 
is obtained.—Annal. de Chimie. 

Hyosc ‘amia.—H yoscyamia is ex- 
tracted from the hyoscyamus niger, 
and is not easily altered, even ata 
red heat. It crystallizes in long 
prisins, and when saturate with sul- 
phuric acid or nitric acid, forms 
very characteristic salts. In exami- 
ning the constituent alkaline prin- 
ciples of narcotic plants, much care 
must be taken, as the venomous 
properties of the plants are concen- 
trated in them. The vapour is ver 
injurious to the eyes, and the ae. 
lest fragment placed on the tongue 
is extremely dangerous.—Journ de 
Physique. 

Cause of the diurnal Variation of 
the Needle —The diurnal variation 
of the needle has been ascribed, in 
a memoir of M. (Ampere, to the al- 
ternate change of temperature of the 
two regions, during the diurnal ro- 
tation of the globe; the influence of 
temperature on electric actions hav- 
ing been established by M. Des- 
saignes and others. “ We must add 
also,” says he, “ among the electro- 
motive actions of the different parts 
of the earth, that of the magnetic 
minerals which it contains, and 
which should be considered as vol- 
taic piles. The elevation of tem- 
perature which takes place in the 
conductors of electric currents, 
ought also to take place on the ter- 
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restrial globe. Is not this the cause 
of that internal heat in the earth, 
which has been established by recent 
observations? And when we con- 
sider that this elevation of tempe- 
rature produces, when the current 
is sufficiently energetic, a perma- 
nent incandescence, accompanied 
by the most brilliant light, without 
combustion or loss of substance, 
may we not conclude that rm 
globes are so, on account of the lit- 
tle energy of the electrical currents 
which are established in them, while 
those which shine by themselves, 
derive their light from the more ac- 
tive currents which they possess?” 
New Pl. nt.—A plant of the Abor 
Tristis has recently been brought to 
England from the coast of Malabar: 
this curious exotic,about nine o’clock 
in the evening, is covered all over 
with flowers of a beautiful white co- 
lour, and a most delicate smell. 
Queen Mary’s Ring.—This ring 
is a diamond of considerable value, 
perhaps, from 2 01. to 250l. It is 
set in a plain gold ring, in the man- 
ner in which signets were worn in 
those days; but is more remarkable 
for the sharpness and beauty with 
which the arms and initials are cut. 
Notwithstanding the great advance 
of art,we are of opinion, that this ope- 
ration could, with diffculty, if at all, 
be performed in this country at the 
present time. Probably, the ring 
of the unfortunate Mary was exe- 
cuted in [taly, where the artizans 
were then justly celebrated for their 
skill. Be that as it may, there could 
be no do:bt of its originality, even 
were there no prima facie evidence 
in a stone of so much value being 
devoted to such a purpose, which 
could only be done for a personage 
in her station, and not for any sub- 
ject, without claim to, or interest in 
those distinctions. The histury of 
the ring itself is brief and simple. 
The queen gave it to one of her ser- 
vants, immediately before her death, 
to be conveyed to her son, James. 
From James it fell by inheritance to 
Charles I. who presented it at the 
scaffold to bishop Juxon. In the 
possession of the second James, his 
distresses after hisabdication oblig- 
ed him to pawnit in Holland; and this 
he did to a general Phelps, for 3001. 
On the death of general Phelps, it 
was sold, and once more returned 
into the family of Stuart, being pur- 
chased by the old Pretender for 320/, 


He finally bequeathed it to the car- 
dinal York, and when he died, it 
was sent to England, where the 
names of the persons through whose 
hands it has passed, are well known. 
Literary Gazette. 

Chromate of Tron in Shetland.— 
The chromate of iron occurs in the 
Serpentine rocks in the neighbour- 





hood of Balta Sound, in the island 


it were first seen strewed about the 
hill in which it is found, and even 
contributing to strengthen the fen- 
ces of the country. It is observed 
in the form of imbedded and insu- 
lated masses at Buness, close to the 
house of the proprietor, T. Edmon- 
stone, Esq. ‘The extent of the great- 
est mass is not, however, ascertain- 
ed, as it is on one side concealed by 
the sea, and on the other by the deep 
soil of a meadow. It was traced 
three feet in breadth, and fifteen 
‘feet in length. At Hagdale, near 
| Haroldwick, the chromate of iron 
| occurs in the fourm of numerous thin 

ramifying veins, but these are only 
| from two to three inches in breadth, 
| sometimes increasing to the breadth 

of five or six inches. Many masses 
| are elsewhere observable, extending 
afew feet, and then losing them- 
selves in a general dissemination 
throughout the serpentine rock in 
which they occur. his dissemina- 
tion consists in the diffusion of granu- 
lar particles of the colour and size 
of gunpowder. 

France—From the statements 
relative to public education in France 
for 1817 and 1820, it is gratifying to 
observe that there is a great in- 
crease in the number of schools, and 
the means of extending the benefits 
of education. The following is a 
comparative view of the years 1817 
and 1820:— 

The number of communes having one 
or more schools wasin 1817, 17,800 
in 1820, 24,124 


| of Unst. Innumerable fragments of 








Increase in 1820, 6,324 





Total No. of schools in 1817, 29,200 
in 1820, 27,581 








Increase.. 7,381 





Number of scholars in 1817, 865,721 
in 1820, 1063,919 


Increase. ....- 198,198 

















Number of masters in 1817, 20,784; 

in 1820, 28,945. 

Number of schools held by the re- 

ligions, 60 in 1817; in 1820, 187. 
Thus the spread of education in 
France is rapidly enlarging, and 
tends every hour to strengthen the 
obstacles which prevent the return 
of the old system of monkish super- 
stition and civil tyranny, which 
once existed in that country, and 
of which the Ultra faction so ar- 
dently wish the return. 

Agricultural societies have been 
established in numerous districts of 
France, and have given medals for 
the encouragement of the breed of 
cattle, and for the improvement of 
culture. At Auch, at Gers, Con- 
dom and Lectoure, the umpires 
have decreed the different rewards 
offered, in a manner highly satis- 
factory. 

At alate meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences, M. Cuvier presented 
to the society the head of Des Car- 
tes, which M. Berzeliug had for- 
warded from Sweden. read the 
history of the head, and the details 
which proved its authenticity. M. 
Cuvier also produced a picture of 
Des Cartes, and remarked that the 
bony parts seemed of the same cha- 
racter as those in the head sent b 
M. Berzelius, which gave stren 4 
to the idea that it was the genuine 
head of that great philosopher. The 
academy deferred its decision’ on 
the means of preserving it as a pre- 
cious rekic. M. Magendie then read 
a memoir, “ Sur Tentrée acciden- 
telle de l’'air dans les veines; sur la 
mort subite qui en est U'effet; sur les 
moyens de prevenir cet accident et 
d'y remedier.” M.Dupetit Chouars 
continued his memoir, called “* Dé- 
monstration de sept propositions ou 
theor?ms,” on which he founded his 
ideas of the reproduction of buds. 
M. Morel read a paper “ Sur la fa- 
culte vibratoire du systéme membra : 
neux de Voreillehumaine.” M. Vire 
also read one “ Sur la membrane 
Uhymen.” 

Greek Medal.—A silver Greek 
medal lately found in the ruins of 
Antiochia, and brought from — 
to Paris, has upon it a bust of De- 
metrius [. Soter, king of Syria, to- 
gether with a female head. Itisa 
remarkable circumstance, that of 
all the medals of this monarch hi- 
therto known, not one has these two 
together. M. Von Hauteroche, in 
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his “ Essais et conjectures,” proves 
that this female et is Laodicea, 
the sister and consort of Demetrius 
I., and confirms, by an authentic 
monument, the hypothesis of the ce 
lebrated Visconti, respecting the 
beautiful cameo of these two per- 
sons, which is engraved in his Sco- 


nographic Grecque, pl. XLILI. No. 
27. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
We understand that some of our 
most popular poets are employed in 
framing ‘'ymns and Psalms tor the 
use of the established church of Eng- 
land The design is, as far as we 
can collect, different froin others 
with which our readers must be ac- 
quainted; the intention being that 
the Psalm of the Day should coin- 
cide with the Lesson which it fol- 
lows; in other words, that the sen- 
timent in each should be the same. 
Independently of such benefit as 
must result from this plan, the as- 
sistance ef Sir W. Scott, Messrs. 
Crabbe, Southey, Milman, Heber, 
Wrangham, call tidiate will neces- 
sarily confer a character on the 
verse, which religious poetry has 
long wanted. 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing by subscription, a Collection 
from the Works of the mostcelebrat- 
ed Foetsof Italy, from the end of the 
12th to the beginning of the 19th 
century; arranged in chronological 
order, and accompanied by Bio- 
graphical and Critical Accounts of 
their Lives and Writings, extract- 
ed from the most distinguished wri- 
ters on the literary history of Italy: 
under the direction of Wm. Roscoe, 
Esq. author of “The Life of Lorenzo 
de Medici, called the magnificent,” 
and of “ The Life and Pontificate of 
Leo X.” 

Mr. Charles Marsh has in the 
ress, “ The Life of the Right Hon. 
V. Windham; comprising inte- 

resting Correspondence, and Me- 
moirs of his Time. 

Mr. Lowe, author of “ The Statis 
tical Articles on England and 
France,” in Mr. Napier’s Supple 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britanni. 
ca, is ey ree for press a volume 
on The Situation and Prospects of 
this Country in regard to Agrical- 
ture, Trade, and Finance. 

Wm. Haygarth, Esq. is preparing 
for the san The History Pe the 
Roman Empire, from the accession 











of Augustus to the death of the 
younger Antoninus. 

A new Annual Register has just 
been announced for publication by 
Messrs. Rivington. The first vol- 
ume, commencing with his present 
Majesty’s Reign, will be published 
in the course of this year; and the 
prospectus, detailing the motives 
for its publication, may be had, 
gratis, of all booksellers. 

Mr. A. A. Watts, the author of 
the papers styled “ Plagiarisms of 
Lord Byron,” in the Literary Ga- 
zette, has in the press, Specimens 
of the Living Poets, with Biographi- 
cal and Critical Prefaces. 

PERCY ANECDOTES. 
YOUTH. 


Gustavus Vasa. 

One day wien Gustavus was only be- 
tween five and six years of age, as he 
was running among bushes, his preceptor 
to deter him, told him to beware of some 
large snakes which infested them. He 
unconcernedly answere, “Then give 
me a stick, and I will kill them.” His 
courage was tempered with the most no- 
ble generosity. A peasant bringing bim 
a small pony, the young prince said to 
bim, “ L will pay you immediately, for 
you must want money;” and pulling out 
a little purse of ducats, he emptied it 
into the peasant’s hand. 

At twelve, he spoke and wrote Latin, 
German, Dutch, French, and Italian, 
with the same fluency and correctness as 
the Swedish, besides understanding the 
Polish and Russian. 


Cowley. 

Cowley losing bis father at an early 
age, was left to the care of his mother 
in the window of their apartment lay 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen; in which he 
very early took delight to read, till, by 
feeling the charms of verse, he became, 
as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. 
“Such,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ are acci- 
dents which sometimes remembered, and 
perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce 
that particular designation of mind, and 
propensity for some certain science or 
employment, which is commonly called 
Genius.”” Cowley might be said * to 
lisp in numbers,” and gave such early 
proofs, not only of powers of language, 
but of comprehension of things, as to 
more tardy minds seems scarcely credi- 
ble. When only in his thirteenth year, 
a volume of his poems was printed, con- 
taining, with other poetical composi- 
tions, ‘* The Tragical History of Pyra 
mus and Thisbe,” written when he was 
ten years old; and ‘* Constantia and Phi- 
letus,” written two years after. And 
while still at school he produced a come- 


——— =: 
dy, of a pastoral kind, called ‘* Love’s 
Riddle,” though it was not published till 
he had been some time at Cambridge. 

Ignorance of Fear. 

A child of one of the crew of His Ma- 
jesty’s ship, Peacock, during the action 
with the United States vessel, Liornet, 
amused himself with chasing a goat be 
tween decks. Not in the least terrified 
by destruction and death all around him, 
he persisted, till a cannon ball came and 
took off both the hind legs of the goat, 
when seeing her disabled, he jumped 
astride her, crying, ** Now I’ve caught 
you.” This singular anecdote is related 
in a work called ‘+ Visits of Mercy, be- 
ing the second journal of the stated 
preacher to the hospital and alrnshouse, 
in the city of New York, by the Kev. E. 
S. Ely.” 


Drummer Boys. 

In the war with France previous to 
the Revolution, an English drummer, 
not more than fifteen years of age, hav- 
ing wandered from his camp too rear the 
French lines, was seized and brought 
before the French commander. On be- 
ing asked who he was by the general, he 
answered, ** A drummer in the English 
service.” This not gaining credit, a 
drum was sent for, and he was desired to 
beat a couple of marches, which he ac- 
cordingly did. The Frenchman’s suspi- 
cion being not however quite removed, 
he desired the drummer to beat a re- 
treat. “A retreat, sir!” replied the 
youthful Briton, «I don’t know what 
that is.” This answer so pleased the 
French officer, that he dismissed the 
drummer, and wrote to his general, com- 
mending his spirited behaviour. 

Louis Pajot, drummer in a French 
battalion of volunteers, was at the age 
of fifteen years in some of the hottest 
affairs between the French army of the 
North and the Alhes, in 1792 and 1793, 
especially in that before Valenciennes; 
out of twenty drummers who beat the 
charge on the latter occasion, nineteen 
were killed; Pajot alone survived, but 
severely wounded in the leg. Notwith- 
standing which, be continued beating 
the charge till the enemy were routed, 
which was not tili about four hours after 
he had been wounded. 
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